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The Theory of Wages, and its Application to the Eight- 
Hours Question and Other Labor Problems. By Herbert M. 
Thompson, M.A. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. — 140 pp. 

This is a welcome addition to the literature of economic theory. 
It deals quite generally with problems of distribution, in a way that 
will carry readers nearer to a full understanding of those problems. 
The author's modest statement that the work contains little that is 
original is true only if terms be used in a rigorous sense. Much of 
the intellectual raw material of the discussion exists somewhere, in 
some form ; but the new mode of combining and using it gives to 
the book an independent character. There is new and valuable 
logic in the work. 

All incomes are said to come from a social dividend. This total 
amount is variable, and different incomes are variable fractions of it. 
An influence that affects the fraction of the social income represented 
by wages will also make that total income larger or smaller. The 
four general shares of the dividend are rent, wages, interest and 
profit ; and each of them is subjected to influences that change the 
ratio that it bears to the others, and change, at the same time, the 
sum total of the four. 

The influence on the ratio of division may, in the case of a partic- 
ular kind of income, work in a way that is opposite to the effect 
realized in the social income. Wages, for instance, may constitute 
a smaller fraction of the total gains of society than heretofore, but 
the total gains may be larger. Again, both the aggregate income 
and the laborers' share of it may be increased. In the former case 
there would be one influence diminishing a laborer's pay and another 
increasing it; while in the latter case, both influences would increase 
it. The various combinations that, in the author's view, the influences 
affecting different incomes may take, are presented at the end of the 
volume. 

Corollaries of the wage-fund theory are refuted in one chapter, 
and in another it is shown that no one of the four shares of the 
general income of society can properly be treated as residual. We 
cannot treat any three of them as determined by independent laws, 
and assign to the fourth one the leavings. The relation of rent to 
price is treated in a way that reveals the confused use of terms and 
the fallacious logic that characterized the classical treatment of 
this subject. 

John B. Clark. 



